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PROCEEDINGS 

or 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 



SESSION 1858-9. 

Second Meeting, Monday, Nov. 22nd, 1858. 

Sie EODEEICK I. MUKCHISON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — The Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, Bart., m.p., 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; Edward Beldam ; Joseph Locke, m.p. ; and 
Alderman W. A. Rose, Esqrs. ; were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — Lord Ashhurton ; Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart. ; Vis- 
count Cranbourne ; Captain Chas.D. Cameron, H.M. Vice- Consul at Redout 
Kale ; Lord Shelmersdale ; Captain Uammel J. Strutt ; Captain the Hon. 
Sudeley C. G. H. Tracy ; the Rev. Richard Leah, b.A. ; and James Barratt ; 
John Botterill ; Francis W. Davis, E.N. ; John Bonne ; Edward J. Hawker ; 
David Kay ; Joseph Mayer ; James Pincott ; H. Birch Reynardson ; 
J. Northcote Ryder ; and Tkeodosius Uzielli, Esqrs. ; were elected Fellows. 

Exhibitions. — A Chart of the Delta of the Danube, by Captain 
Thos. A. B. Spratt, e.n. ; Views of Norfolk, the Fiji and other 
Islands in the South Seas, by Captain Denham, of H.M.S. Herald ; 
Chart of Shark Bay and Gascoyne Biver, N.W. Australia, by F. T. 
Gregory ; and Brion's Belief Map of Brighton and its Environs ; were 
exhibited to the Meeting. 

The Papers read were — 

1. Notes, Geographical and Commercial, made during the Passage of 
H.M.S. Furious, in 1858, from Shanghai to the Gulf of Pecheli and 
bach By Capt. Sheraed Osboen, e.n., c.b., f.e.g.s., &o. With 
Sailing Directions by Me. S. Court, e.n. 

Part I. 

Thanks to the obstinacy of the Chinese Government, which rejected 
the advances made by the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and 
France to bring about an amicable arrangement of existing differ- 
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ences by a conference at Shanghai in the spring of the present 
year, His Excellency Lord Elgin found himself compelled to pro- 
ceed thence to Tientsin, on the Peiho River, with a naval force, 
so as to compel H. I. M. Hien-Fung the First, to listen to our 
demands.* 

H. M. S. Furious had already had for some months the honour of 
carrying about the British ambassador and suite in Chinese waters ; 
and replete with interest as had already been my cruise in the old 
steam-frigate, the new ground upon which we were shortly to enter 
rendered the voyage we were about to make a source of perfect 
delight, and all our preparations for a prolonged stay in the Gulf of 
Pecheli were expeditiously and zealously completed. Apart from 
mere curiosity, the importance of reaching the near vicinity of the 
Chinese capital, and of placing the ambassador in a position to 
dictate his own terms, had long been patent to all ; and none but 
those grown blind by gazing at Canton could help seeing that it 
was unworthy of Great Britain to be merely squabbling with tbe 
militia of a wretched Chinese city, two thousand miles distant from 
the centre of government. 

Taking care to start from Hongkong at such a time as to give the 
Furious the best chance of escaping the bad weather likely to occur 
about the vernal equinox, we were enabled to visit Swatow, Amoy, 
Fu-chow-fu, Ningpo, Shapu, and the whole Chusan Archipelago, 
without encountering a single double reef topsail breeze to mar the 
interest of the trip to my many guests, or prevent them by sea-sick- 
ness from acquiring that local information from personal observation of 
the resources and capabilities of the many places visited, which, 
after all, is worth far more than reading whole libraries of travel or 
history. 

After waiting at Shanghai from March 25th to April 8th for the 
Admiral and gunboats to arrive, Lord Elgin induced Captain Sir 
Frederick Mcolson of the Pique to proceed to the Gulf of Pecheli 
without farther delay ; and a few days afterwards, April 10, 1858, 
the Furious took the Slaney gunboat in tow, and weighed from 
Shanghai to proceed down the Yang-ze-kiang River for the same 
destination. 

Of the queen of central China, the good city of Shanghai, I need 
not say more, while so much has been written and is being written 
of it, than that sixteen years ago I was one of some half-dozen 
English boats' crews, under the present Commodore "Watson, who 



* See 2nd Vol. of the " Proceedings " E. G. S., p. 201, for Mr. Wm. Lockhart's 
Notice on China. — Ed. 
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first burst upon the Chinese quietude of its existence as the pioneers 
of a new order of things ; and I am sure not the most sanguine 
among us could have anticipated that such a magnificent European 
colony would have been created in so short a space of time — that 
where no foreign keel had ever before floated, an import and 
export trade in European bottoms, amounting to the value of 
(26,774,01 81.) twenty-six millions seven hundred and seventy-four 
thousand odd pounds ! would now exist,* and that at the same time 
the native trade and native craft would show no apparent diminu- 
tion. Yet it is so. Where a low, unhealthy marsh existed, dotted 
with squalid Chinese abodes, a fine quay, or bund, is now seen ; 
such a quay as would put you, who live on the banks of Father 
Thames, to the blush ! — handsome houses, gardens, yachts, mail 
steamers, and steam-tugs — a thousand indications, in short, of the 
wealth and prosperity of the commercial community. 

The naval officer, contemplating such a scene of prosperity and 
wealth, replete with high promise to all the world, suddenly created 
on the footprints left by his profession, may, at any rate, without 
egotism, say that its labours have not been in vain ; and as I turned 
my back upon Shanghai towards the fresh unbroken ground north of 
the Yang-ze, the hope naturally arose that our labours might be 
equally prolific in benefits to Great Britain and China. 

The weather, whilst we had been in Shanghai, was beautiful; 
the north-east monsoon had lost its keen edge, while the sun was not 
yet too hot to wear blue clothing, or to admit of brisk exercise ; spurts 
of wind from south and south-east had occurred for the last month, 
and taking advantage of it, two divisions of the Chinese grain junks 
had already started for Pekin : the first division, with some eight 
thousand tons of rice, &c, had arrived at the capital ; the second 
division started about the time we arrived in the river, and when 
the Chinese officials at Shanghai learned the possibility of hos- 
tilities, the greatest anxiety was expressed lest we should occasion 
a famine in the North and in Pekin by intercepting these supplies. 
The rebellion in the valley of the Yang-ze-kiang, the occupation 
of Ching-kiang-fu on the Great Canal, and the unruly Hoang-Ho, or 
Yellow Eiver, having left its bed and taken some other course, had 
all combined to force the old canal traffic between Northern and 
Southern China into a coasting trade ; and it said a good deal for 
the energy and nautical enterprise of the Chinese that they had thus 

* The Custom House returns for 1857, published at Shanghai by the head of 
the Anglo-Chinese Customs, Mr. H. N. Lay, show for 1857, 16,239,696;. 
general trade; opium, 5,243,288?.; treasure, 4,846,260?. ; copper coin, 444,774/. 
Total, 26,774,018?.!! I 
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quickly adapted themselves to circumstances, and undertaken to 
convey not only luxuries, but actually food to the northern pro- 
vinces, in the same description of vessels with which I perfectly 
remember seeing them navigate the smooth waters of the Yang-ze- 
kiang in former days. With such a people I maintain it is folly to 
say that they will " break before they will bend." They are only 
Asiatics ; make them do a thing — compel them to advance — and they 
•will do it as well as any of us ; but consult their prejudices, or their 
ease, and good bye to any change or advancement. They are to us 
what the child is to the man : bear that in mind — treat them as 
children ; make them do what we know is for their benefit, as well 
as our own, and all difficulties with China are at an end. 

Between the Amherst Eocks at the northern entrance of the 
Yang-ze and Shantung Point, we steamed and sailed in, generally 
speaking, smooth water, although sharp breezes of short duration 
sprang up alternately from north-north-east and south ; the latter 
bringing with it a low white mist, through which the quaint hulls and 
quainter cut sails of many Chinese junks were constantly seen. The 
majority of these vessels were recognised by their peculiar form to 
be from Shanghai, or the Yang-ze-kiang, whilst here and there 
those of Fu-chow-fu, Amoy, and Canton were distinguished by 
certain forms of hull, cut of sail, or eccentricity in their paint ; 
for it is as easy to recognise the junks belonging to the different 
provinces of the sea-board of China — indeed to distinguish the 
fishing boats of one portion of the coast from those of another — as it 
is when running up the English Channel to know a Cawsand-Bay 
smack from an Isle of Wight wherry, or Brighton cobble. Be it 
remembered, however, that it is only in the external form and paint of 
his junk, or cut of his sails, that the Chinaman of the South differs 
from him of the North. In all the internal fittings and nautical gear 
there is not the slightest difference. In all sea-going junks the 
rudder lifts or lowers at pleasure, the tiller is equally long, the sails 
are similarly fitted, and the wooden anchor and coir-cable work 
upon immutable principles, which would delight such ancient 
mariners of Europe as weep over the departed days of hemp cables 
and shingle ballast. This unconservative departure from certain 
fixed laws which the Chinaman allows himself in junk-building is, 
however, of this much use to the European, that in thick weather 
our opium-clippers and packets, running up and down the coast, 
often know they are off a certain port or district by the appearance 
of the fishing boats working about in the offing. 

The uniformity of the soundings, as well as nature of the bottom, 
the Furious sailed over in the 360 miles of sea intervening between 
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the mouths of the Yang-ze-kiang and Shantung Point, proved 
we were still travelling over a submarine region, formed by the 
alluvial deposits of those twin giants, the Hoang-Ho and Yang-ze- 
kiang ; and it was deeply interesting to think that at some future 
day the plain beneath our keel would, by accumulated deposits, rise 
to low-water mark, and then, like much of the adjacent coast of 
China, be immediately seized upon by swarming Chinese, be diked, 
cultivated, populated, and added to that already wonderful region 
known as the Great Plain of China : an event which, judging by the 
rapid formation of Tsung-ming, Bush Island, and other spots in this 
neighbourhood, is not so far distant as many might suppose. After 
a run of nearly 400 miles on a north course, we reached the 
Shantung promontory, and entered what has been called the Yellow 
Sea, though I know not with what justice, for its waters struck me 
to be of a purer pale sea green than those of the region we had left 
behind us, or those of the Gulf of Pecheli, which we afterwards 
entered. There was now a decided decrease in the temperature of 
the air, and at nights it was even in our cabins as low as 58° Fahr. 
Daylight of April 13th found us off Alceste Island, and as we steered 
to the westward for the Straits of Mia-tao, a cold south-east breezo 
from the high lands of Shantung rolled back the night mists from 
hill and valley, displaying under a rising sun a glorious and striking 
panorama, which, though perhaps not so rich as the valley we had 
been so long in, to the southward, was far more preferable to the 
eye. Leu-cung Island and Wei-hai-wei harbour were soon passed, 
and it took us all the forenoon to cross the broad unsheltered bay, at 
the eastern horn of which stands the now important city of Che- 
chow-fu. Great numbers of junks were working close along shore : 
most of them, possibly from fear of us, passed inside the numerous 
islets forming the Che-fow harbour of our charts. 

This anchorage, of which we have a survey by Lieutenant D. 
Eoss, of the Bombay marine, made in the year 1816, only affords 
partial shelter to north-east and east gales, which are, I should 
think, those most to be avoided in this sea. A French frigate lately 
anchored in the bay, and in a north-east breeze pitched bows under 
in a tremendous sea, with 180 fathoms of cable on a single anchor. 
Outside, and bearing about north-east by east f of a mile distant 
from the outer island, called North Island, we observed breakers 
which are not marked in the charts, showing that although the 
survey is generally correct, so far as cross-bearings and transits of 
the points would allow us to form an idea, it must have been 
hastily clone. From Che-fu Point to Teng-chow-fu, a large city 
30 miles W.N.W. of the former, the land was very picturesque, the 
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coast slightly indented, but with no appearance of secure harbours. 
The scenery of Shantung, the peculiar form of the hills, and the 
natural or artificial tumuli which appeared to crown their summits, 
or rise from the level plateaus, recalled strongly to mind the penin- 
sulas of Taman and Kertch, on the shores of the Black Sea. The 
resemblance led to speculation in my mind as to the connec- 
tion between two points so far apart upon the globe's surface. 
Both were in Asia ; both spots were on the southern edge of the 
great Tartarian region, and in about the same degree of north lati- 
tude ; over both, at no very remote period, nomadic tribes of the 
same great family had wandered as conquerors or fugitives, and 
erected those silent yet expressive tumuli, either as tokens of their 
sovereignty, or in barbaric honour of departed warrior chiefs. Those 
in the far West were now in the hands of the warlike Eussian, to be 
hollowed out into Mamelons and Malakoffs for the good of the 
orthodox faith ; these before us in the East had been seized upon by 
the Chinese, a far more practical race, who, alas for the poetry of the 
act ! turned these chambers, fashioned for the post-mortem revels of 
the mounted Viking of Tartary, into lime and brick-kilns ! if not 
yet viler purposes. 

Ugly shoals and broken water showed on either side of the city 
of Teng-chow-fu,* and as the Furious rattled along under steam 
and sail, the extensive battlements of the city struck even me, who 
was fresh from the great Chinese towns of Canton and Shanghai, as 
enclosing an area larger than any before seen. Teng-chow-fu 
stands upon a level, which rises somewhat abruptly from the sea 
for a hundred feet or so. Within its walls, and at the N.W. angle, 
is a conical hill, crowned with a temple. Not far in the rear the 
lofty hills of Shangking are seen, and the ground rises on the 
eastern and western sides of the city ; indeed, in a military point 
of view, the walls are dominated by a ridge of hills running out 
to the east, and from the extreme point of which the Gulf of 
Pecheli may be said to commence. 

The best information we possess of Teng-chow-fu, and that 
meagre enough, is to be found in the voluminous narrative of Lord 
Macartney's embassy to China in 1793; and as it is now one of 
the new ports open for European commerce, and likely to play an 
important part as the emporium of Northern China, I shall take 



* It is hopeless to profess to be correct about the pronunciation or orthography 
of names of places in China, so long as those learned in such matters differ in 
opinion. The Admiralty Chart calls it " Teng-chu-fu ;" Lord Macartney writes 
it " Ten-choo-foo ;" Mr. Williams, the American, in his map spells it " T&ng- 
chau-fu j" and so on. 
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the liberty of briefly transcribing the remarks contained in that 
work. 

After mentioning that the walls of Teng-chow-fu enclosed more 
ground than was occupied by houses, a remark, by-the-bye, appli- 
cable to all Chinese cities, the writer proceeds to say, — 

" The bay, or rather road, of Teng-chow-fu, not only is open to the east- 
ward and westward, but is not well sheltered from the northward, the 
Mia-tao islands being too distant to break off much of either wind or swell 
from that quarter. The anchoring- ground consists, in great part, of hard, 
sharp rocks ; and at about a mile and a quarter from the shore is a dangerous 
reef, covered at high water, extending nearly a mile, east and west, round 
which the water shoals so suddenly as to render any approach to it very 
perilous. At Teng-chow-fu is constructed a kind of dock or basin for vessels 
to load or discharge their cargoes. The entrance into it is between two piers, 
and is from 30 to 40 feet in width. The ground near the sea-coast is richly 
cultivated, and rises in a gentle ascent until terminated by high, broken, and 
barren mountains, apparently granitic. The rise and fall of the tides in the 
Strait of Mia-tao are about 7 feet. The flood-tide runs east, towards the sea ; 
the ebb runs to the westward, into the Gulf of Pekin." 

This latter piece of information applies, perhaps, to the eddy tide 
in the anchorage off Teng-chow-fu, for when the Furious struck 
on an unknown sandbank in passing through these straits (at a 
later hour in the afternoon), we found the ebb-tide running, as it 
should do, out of the Gulf of Pecheli ; and it will be hereafter 
shown that off the Peiho Eiver the flood and ebb evidently, from 
their direction, run in and out of the gulf. 

The evening of the 13th April was now closing in ; we had a 
rattling breeze behind us, with every token of an increase both in 
the appearance of the sky and fall of the barometer, and I knew 
that at this season dense fogs might be expected, with an almost 
unknown sea before me. There was no anchorage east of the 
Mia-tao Islands, and consequently no time was to be lost in pushing 
through the straits, so as to have sea-room in the Gulf of Pecheli. 
I had been cautioned by the Eussian officers who visited this 
channel in 1857 not to trust the charts as to the limit of the exten- 
sive shoal which runs out from the Shantung coast, and projects in 
a N.W. direction, but to borrow freely upon the starboard hand, 
as the islands of Chang -shan and Ta-he-san were steep to. Keeping 
this in mind, seeing quite distinctly the sand-spit which runs off 
from Chang-shan, and observing a large fleet of junks ahead, as well as 
others running the same way as ourselves, I steered boldly through 
the strait, but suddenly struck a sandbank almost as steep as a wall, 
which brought the Furious up all standing, with her stem in 11 feet 
water, her centre in 14 feet, and her afterpart in 5 fathoms. Of 
course we had gone ashore as a man-of-war should do, according to 
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printed instructions and articles of war — leads going, anchors clear, 
masthead-man in his station, and the captain, master, and officer 
of the watch on the paddle-boxes. With a little trouble we were 
oif in deep water again by 6 - 30 p.m., none the worse for our feat. 
Had time and circumstances admitted of it, I should have waited 
until next day to examine this danger ; it is either a prolongation 
of the sand-spit of the Mia-tao Islands, or else a detached patch. I 
am inclined to think the latter, as it is about three quarters of a 
mile from the extreme laid down in the charts.* And subsequent 
to this event, 1I.M.S. Sampson, towing up two gunboats, appears to 
have scraped so close to it that the bight of the hawser, by which 
she had a gunboat in tow, fouled it ; and the gunboat Leven, running 
out of the gulf in the same spot, suddenly shoaled her water from 
several fathoms to 13 feet, the spit from the island being at the 
time plainly visible. 

I have rather dwelt upon this subject to show how much neces- 
sity there is here for an active nautical survey, and I think the 
good people at home should dispense for awhile with home surveys, 
which only bring to light such interesting little facts as that Dun- 
garvan Harbour has shoaled 6 inches in 200 years ; and let the 
great highroads of commerce or empire, fast opening in the East, 
be rendered safe for the merchant-ship and man-of-war. This work 
should not be confined to British surveyors — the Americans ought 
to join us in making a complete survey of the seas and coast from 
the entrance of the Yang-ze-kiang to the river Amur. As yet 
they have left the whole onus and expense to England, and all the 
many millions' worth of foreign property carried to and fro on the 
coasts and in the rivers are indebted for safety to the admirable 
charts of English officers. 

Aided by fine weather, during the first watch we felt our way 
carefully through the Straits of Mia-tao, passed some hundreds of 
large junks at anchor in the sheltered anchorage between the shoals 
of Teng-chow-fu and the southern islands, and at 10*30 again put 
the ship before the breeze and shaped a course for the bar of the 
Peiho river, across the surface of the Gulf of Pecheli. 

Before we pass from the shores of the province of Shantung to 
those of Chili we must dwell for a few minutes on the geography of 
that division of the Chinese empire. Its area is just that of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales ! its population exceeds that of Great 



* Position of H. M. S. Furious when aground: — East extreme of Long Island 
(Chang-shun) just open of the south extreme, and the west extreme of Ta-he-sau 
Island N.W. by W. 
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Britain and Ireland by exactly half a million souls ! In latitude it 
agrees with the southern and fairest portions of Spain and Italy, 
but the extremes of heat and cold in summer and winter are far 
greater, though these are much modified by one half the borders of 
the province being washed by the sea. The western half of Shan- 
tung is a dead level, forming a portion of that wonderfully rich 
region known as the Great Plain of China, — a plain which rolls to 
the south from Pekin, in 39° N. latitude, gradually extending in 
width until its huge base rests, at a distance of 600 miles, against 
the base of the mountains of Che-keang and Kiang-si. The only high- 
land which intervenes between this plain and the sea is the mass of 
mountain, peak, and plateau forming Eastern Shangtung. It looks 
as if in remote ages it had once been an island, and had been con- 
nected with China Proper by the silting up of the intervening sea ; 
just as, in process of time, the Gulf of Pecheli will be filled up if, as 
it is now said, the erratic Hoang-Ho has returned to its ancient bed, 
and discharges its waters into the south-west bight of the Gulf of 
Pecheli. 

The Chinese, speaking of this province, do not think very highly 
of its resources, as compared, of course, with those of the fat 
soil of the delta of the Yang-ze-Kiang ; but it seems likely, 
from its products and climate, to play an important part in European 
commerce. Coal and iron are abundant, and, it is said, largely 
exported to other parts of China by the natives. Its fruits are 
famous for their size, if they be not so for flavour, throughout the 
whole seaboard of the empire, and we were eyewitnesses of the 
prodigious quantity of millet and beans it contributed to the supply 
of the capital, shipped in strong-built junks, not unlike Dutch 
galliots, and manned by a race of seamen who, for pluck and inde- 
pendence, would not yield much to those of Northern Europe. 

To Teng-chow-fu the foreign missions to be hereafter stationed 
in Pekin will undoubtedly come to escape the monotony of their 
solitary existence in the imperial city, as well as to enjoy a climate 
which, during the six weeks of midsummer or midwinter, will be 
infinitely preferable to that of Pekin ; and when the severity of the 
Manchurian winter closes the Gulf of Pecheli to our traders, they 
will doubtless congregate at this convenient emporium, and thence 
by land supply the traders of North China, as well as the Corea, 
with such British staples as they must assuredly desire; and I feel 
convinced, without being a prophet, that within ten years' time we 
shall see at Teng-chow-fu as flourishing a settlement created by the 
commerce of Shantung, Chili, Shensi, and Shansi, as that of Central 
China can show in the great city of Shanghai. 
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By the next mail I hope to be able to send my notes on the Gulf 
of Pecheli, the Peiho, and the commercial and political advantages 
likely to accrue from Lord Elgin having succeeded in inducing the 
Chinese to open the port of Neu-chong in Shingking province, the 
seaport of Moukden, capital of Manchuria. 

The map of China, by Mr. Williams, published by Mr. Atwood 
of New York, contains a better general view of China than any now 
published ; but, for particular districts, those published by Mr. 
Arrowsmith of Soho Square, one of which, embracing nearly all the 
region upon which I have touched in this paper, lies before me, 
and, except in nomenclature, is wonderfully correct, and, although 
not acknowledged, is evidently the basis of the map by Williams. 



Part II. 



Notes, Geographical and Commercial, upon the Gulf of Pecheli and the 
Peiho River.* 

Before entering on a description of the Gulf, and turning my back 
finally upon the Strait of Mia-tao, it is right that I should say that 
it affords the only really secure anchorage, in a seaman's acceptance 
of the term, between Shantung Point and the bar of the Peiho river. 
A glance at the chart will show how the islands to the north, the 
sandspit of Chang-shan to the east, the coast of Shantung to the 
south, and the shoals of Teng-chow-fu Point to the west, shield the 
roadstead of Mia-tao on every side from the seas adjacent, whilst 
vessels desirous of seeking a still quieter spot for discharging cargo 
and repairing damages, have but to anchor between the islands of 
Mia-tao and Chang-shan. The bottom throughout is mud, or mud 
and sand ; depths to be found at choice from 7 to 4 fathoms. The 
islands are inhabited ; fresh water is abundant, and such supplies 
as may be needed and they do not afford, may be easily procured 
from Teng-chow-fu, only 5 miles distant. If, as I fully anticipate, 
a few short years hence this anchorage be much frequented by 
European shipping, it will be the seaport, so to speak, of Teng- 
chow-fu, and a colony of all those who live by, and live upon, 
the merchant, ship-master, and ship-owner will be rapidly formed on 
either Mia-tao or Chang-shan. 



* See the 2nd Vol. of the "Proceedings" R. G. S. at. p. 362, for an extract 
from Captain R. Woodbine Parish, r.a., Notes upon the Passage up the Peiho 
■with Lord Macartney in 1793. — Ed. 
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We found, as I have before said, vast numbers of junks riding at 
anchor in the Strait. It is from this spot, as I learned at Shanghai, 
that the native traders from the south take their departure afresh for 
the ports of Manchuria (or Shingking); the Corea, or Chili. Those 
bound to either of the two former provinces steer north along the 
islands which guard the entrance of the Gulf, until they strike 
Cape Lao-thie-shan (the extreme of a peninsula strangely named in 
our maps the Eegent's Sword) : thence they diverge on their re- 
spective coasting voyages ; whilst the grain-junks bound to the 
Peiho Eiver take advantage of a propitious breeze, and strike direct 
for it across the Gulf from Mia-tao Strait. 

Thither we must now follow the Furious, which through a muddy 
sea and murky atmosphere, which sadly limited the circle of vision, 
staggered before a freshening breeze, in never more than twelve 
fathoms water, for the low and shallow coast of Chili. Knowing 
how limited was our knowledge of this sea, how scant the soundings, 
the set of currents, or existence of shoals or rocks, one might have 
been serious or anxious in thus plunging along at a speed of eight 
knots per hour, had it not been that we were constantly sighting 
some queer-looking ' ' argosy " of China, rolling along like nothing else 
earthly but what she was — " a junk at sea," and the feeling that a 
sea which a Chinaman can navigate in such clumsy craft ought to 
be and is child's play to an English seaman. 

At noon, on April 14th, we found by observations obtained that 
the current had set the ship 2-2 miles per hour to the south-west 
since entering the Gulf, and we altered course accordingly. This 
southerly current we had subsequently reason to believe to be 
very frequent, if not constant, at this season of the year, for nearly 
all the vessels which made the traverse experienced it, in a more or 
less degree, until the end of May, and it is so far advantageous that 
it will always keep a ship clear of the Sha-lin-tien shoals, and of 
her approach to the coast the lead-line will always give ample 
warning. The cause of such a current is very easily explainable. 
A prodigious discharge of water, occasioned by summer thaws, 
must, in March, April, May, and June, be thrown into the Gulfs of 
Leo-tung and Pecheli from the high lands and snow-covered plains 
of Mongolia and Manchuria. The surplus of what is not carried 
off by evaporation must flow southward into the Yellow Sea, 
naturally causing a constant current in that direction, only partially 
checked by the flood-tide. 

From noon the soundings gradually decreased ; many junks were 
seen on every hand, standing in the same way as ourselves, and 
just as we had run by patent log the distance from our position 
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at 12 o'clock to the 6 fathoms marked on the Admiralty chart of the 
Gulf of Pecheli, we obtained exactly that amount of water and saw 
the land rise like a black line out of the waters on the western 
horizon, proving that the chart was so far very correct. 

Running into A fathoms water, and sighting the leading marks 
over the bar of the Peiho Eiver — -a bar which we did not then 
despair of carrying the Furious across — we shortened sail, and 
anchored close to the Eussian war-steamer America, bearing the flag 
of the Admiral and Plenipotentiary Count Putiatin. Shortly after- 
wards, H. M. S. Pique, Captain Sir F. Nicolson, joined us. 

It must be acknowledged that our anchorage, as well as the view 
of the adjacent coast, was far from cheering. We were 8i miles off 
the shore, with only 22 feet under our keel at low-water. The 
sea was of a thick muddy colour, the sky murky and misty. 
Very indistinctly visible to the westward the low land at the mouth 
of the Peiho was seen dancing from the effects of refraction, whilst 
three eminences, more marked in outline than the rest, denoted the 
position of the forts and batteries of Taku, which, of course, we well 
knew, in spite of the surf, the bar, and all the Tartars in Mongolia, 
would very shortly be ours. 

At night the breeze slackened somewhat, and the sea became 
overspread with phosphoric light, as brilliant as any ever witnessed 
in equatorial regions ; this, however, only took place once or twice, 
and that during the early period of our stay in the Gulf, and it is 
right that I should say that the very muddy condition of the sea- 
water gradually abated as the season advanced, and in July the 
water at the anchorage was simply of a turbid sea-green colour. 
This change arises, probably, from the rivers having ceased to throw 
so large a volume into the Gulf of Pecheli after the snows of the 
uplands had melted away, and because the constant action of the 
southerly monsoon forces in more salt-water from the seas beyond : 
an opinion substantiated somewhat by the increased depth of water 
at the Furious's anchorage of no less than one foot during the three 
months she remained there, the south-west monsoon having com- 
menced. 

Time, however, reconciled us considerably to the apparent 
deficiencies of the anchorage we were in, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that, as a summer holding-ground, it is sufficiently safe — 
that is, from April 14th to the end of September. Vessels, wo 
know, have been much later at it, and in a steamer, with good 
anchors and cables, the roadstead might be used until the winter 
ice, which forms in the rivers, compelled her to start for Mia-tao 
Strait. During the eleven weeks the Furious and squadron remained 
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at the anchorage, smart double-reef topsail-breezes were frequent, 
and sometimes very heavy squalls, in which the wind shifted 
abruptly, and blew equally hard from south-east to north-west or 
south-west to north. The sea that arose on these occasions was 
never trying to the ships, neither did any of them have to get down 
their topgallant-masts on account of the weather; but for boat- 
work, intercommunication between vessels or with the shore, or to 
discharge the cargoes of merchantmen, there was often sufficient 
sea to render such operations hazardous, if not impossible. The 
heaviest sea experienced was from the south-east, the drift of the 
waves from that direction being the greatest ; that from north- 
east gales, which in the offing make perhaps the heaviest sea experi- 
enced in the Gulf, being broken where ships lie at anchor by the 
extensive sandbanks known as the Sha-lin-tien Shoals, of which 
a very good chart was published by the Admiralty, in the year 1840, 
compiled by Mr. Norsworthy, of H. M. S. Py lades. To complete 
my remarks on this anchorage, I annex the observations made 
by an excellent officer, Mr. Stephen Court, Master of H. M. S. 
Furious, together with a tide-table, kept by my officers and checked 
by myself. 

The most important points to be deduced from those tidal 
observations are that the rise and fall is 9 feet at spring-tides, and 
that the time of high-water at the full and change of the moon is at 
4h. 8m. ; whereas the rise and fall had formerly been stated to be 
as much as 11 feet, and the time of high- water had been variously 
stated as at 3h. 38m. and 2h. 45m. 

From the Gulf of Pecheli it is now time to turn to the Peiho 
Eiver. The Peiho, which, being translated, means " the North 
Eiver," has its sources in the high lands at no great distance be- 
yond Pekin, and runs for the major portion of its tortuous course 
through a level country, the velocity of its stream, rather than the 
volume of its water, having scoured out a narrow bed in the stiff 
clay which forms the substratum of the plain of Chili. This scour- 
ing force, however, becomes so weakened as it approaches the sea, 
owing to the low level of the shores allowing a constant overflow, 
that instead of cutting a 1 2-feet channel straight out into the Gulf 
of Pecheli, the depth of the river suddenly decreases, and the river 
discharges itself over an area several miles in extent, forming what 
is known as the Bar. 

The best, indeed the only, chart we possess of the bar of the 
Peiho Eiver is the American one, a tracing of which accompanies 
this paper, and I can testify to its general correctness, except that 
the water found by the Americans on the bar is nearly two feet 
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deeper at low water, than it is at present — an error probably caused 
from computation, instead of doing as we did, remaining constantly 
upon the bar from high water to dead low water. My corrections 
are upon the chart. 

The manner in which this, the American, chart came into my 
possession, and afterwards into general use throughout the squadron, 
is a proof of the necessity for a better understanding between geo- 
graphers of different countries, and a more frequent interchange of 
information collected by each. I will state the circumstances to 
exemplify the case : — Prior to leaving Hongkong in March, 1858, 
a conviction that the ultimate result of our Canton operations would 
be to carry the Furious and the British Ambassador to the Peiho 
Eiver, if not to Pekin, induced me to seek carefully for any in- 
formation bearing upon that part of China. I soon found that in 
the British chart-boxes there was nothing about the Peiho beyond 
the fact that the Hon. Company's steamer Madagascar had once 
crossed the bar, but there was no certainty as to what water she car- 
ried over it. The French, of course, were equally ignorant ; but 
from Mr. Eeed, the American ambassador, as well as Captain Du 
Pont of the U.S. frigate Minnesota, I learned that, much to their 
astonishment, Count Putiatin, the Eussian envoy, had shown them 
an American Survey of the bar of the Peiho Eiver, made by the 
officers of the John Hancock, of which they had been previously 
ignorant, and of which no copy had even been supplied them from 
the Hydrographic Bureau at Washington. That it was authentic, 
however, there could be no doubt, and the good folks of the 
United States can best explain how it was that a Eussian could pro- 
cure a copy of an official record before it was furnished to their 
own accredited minister. Count Putiatin made no secret of his 
valuable document, and when we arrived at Shanghai, and found 
him there, he very kindly allowed me to make a copy of it, and 
added some kind and valuable information touching the tides off 
the Peiho and the dangers in Mia-tao Strait. Directly the Pique, 
Captain Sir F. Nicolson, joined the Furious off the Peiho Eiver, I 
was able to lend him the American chart to copy, and we subse- 
quently did as much for the flag-ship. 

"With that chart and one of the river to Tientsin, of which the 
Eoyal Geographical Society may procure a copy from the Admiralty,* 
it will be easy to understand the following remarks : — The bar of the 



* A very fair chart of the river from Taku to Tientsin was made by Mr. Vine, 
second master of H. M. S. Coromandel, and a copy of it, I am told, transmitted to 
the Admiralty by the Admiral. 
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Peiho Eiver, measured on the seaward side, extends in a great 
curve of 6 miles in length, and at its narrowest point between the 
deep water within and without it is 2 miles wide. It consists of 
very stiff clay, with a few patches of shingle here and there ; the 
whole overlaid by 9 or 10 inches of earthy deposit from the river. 
At low water spring tides we only found 2 feet water upon the bar 
in the deepest places ; indeed, on more than one occasion whilst 
living upon it in boats (as Mr. Court the master, and I, did for a 
fortnight), we often found that a stiff breeze off shore reduced the 
water to only a foot in depth. The deepest water observed in calm 
weather, when such observations could be relied upon, showed a 
depth of rather more than 1 1 feet. The time of high water and 
the amount of rise and fall agreed admirably with that observed on 
board H.M.S. Furious, viz. H.W. at F. & C. of <[ 4h. 8m., and rise 
and fall = 9 English feet. It is, however, possible that in the Gulf 
of Pecheli, as in other shallow, land-locked seas, these data are 
to some degree dependent upon the season of year ; and that winds 
of a certain force or from certain directions may at other seasons 
retard or hasten the time of high water, and affect the height of 
water upon the bar to the extent of a foot or 18 inches. At any 
rate, it is certain that vessels drawing 10 ft. 8 in. can easily cross 
the bar of the Peiho at spring tides, and on interrogating the masters 
of trading junks, through an interpreter, I learned that the largest 
vessels trading with Tientsin, varying from 300 to 500 tons burden, 
never exceeded 1 1 English feet in draught. The Chinese mark the 
channel over the bar with bamboos ; their positions when we 
arrived were inserted in the chart, but, as they subsequently cut 
some of these bamboos away, we replaced them with buoys, by 
means of which the gunboats and despatch vessels of the allied 
squadron were eventually carried safely over the bar into the Peiho 
Eiver on May 19th, 1858. 

There is no continuous surf upon the bar, but when it blows a 
fresh breeze from the south-east there is quite enough sea on to 
render the bar highly dangerous for open boats ; indeed the smallest 
native craft used in this neighbourhood are decked. My own im- 
pression is that when the Imperial Government grows wiser it will 
be very easy to cut a channel through the bar, and that by driving 
a few piles along its margin to confine the force of the current in 
the same direction, a passage for junks will be made fit for all times 
of tide. The force of the current of the Peiho Eiver at its mouth 
is always much affected by the direction of the wind ; in calms it 
runs from 2 to 2$ knots per hour. During the first three hours of 
the flood and the last three of the ebb tide the current sets directly 
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in and out over the bar, but whilst the tide is high enough to cover 
the mud flats, the direction of the current follows that of the tides 
in the offing. 

Directly the bar is crossed a deep channel is entered, which, 
although tortuous, has never less than 1 2 feet water in it, and in many 
places much more, all the way from the entrance to Tientsin. Off some 
of the salient points where the river takes a sharp turn, projecting 
spits of mud or sand are sometimes found, but the general character 
was uniform, namely a muddy stream running through flat country, 
wonderfully free from all obstructions, and the channel generally 
steep to the river bank. There are strong indications of vernal and 
autumnal inundations during the ascent of the first 15 miles, but 
beyond that distance the river banks as far as Tientsin were nowhere 
artificial, but rose with a natural abrupt escarp 3 to 6 feet above 
high-water mark. It would be difficult to account for the sharp 
bends in this river or its generally tortuous course, seeing that it runs 
through a plain as level as a table, and has had apparently only to 
cut its way through stiff blue or yellow clay ; nevertheless, in the 
short distance of 30 miles which intervenes between the city of 
Tientsin and Taku, at its mouth, the river turns and twists over 
not less than 50 miles of ground, very much as laid down in the 
chart accompanying the account of Lord Macartney's embassy to 
Pekin in 1793 — which chart, however, is decidedly very incorrect 
directly Tientsin is passed.* 

Apart from the natural excitement of breaking in on new ground 
as belligerents, nothing could be less interesting than the first part 
of the ascent of the Peiho Eiver. On either hand extended a dreary- 
mud flat, which looked as if it had been only yesterday wrung from. 
the sea. Eeeds, rushes, and such plants as love a marshy or saline 
soil, are seen in patches ; but the major portion is nought but a saline, 
the glistening product of which, piled in great pyramids by the 
thrifty Chinese, breaks the uniformity of the scenery. The banks 
of the river are, however, turned to every possible advantage by a 
swarming population. Mud-built villages commence within a mile 
of the entrance : the largest of them, " Taku," has now become well 
known as the scene of late hostilities — " a crowning mercy " which its 
unfortunate but strong-smelling inhabitants will long have occasion 
to remember. Wretched, dirty, and foul-smelling though these 
villages appear to the eye of an European, they are, in fact, exceeding 
rich with the hoarded fruits of commercial and agricultural industry, 



* See Admiralty Chart of R. Peiho, by Capt. R. Woodbine Parish, r.a. Pub- 
lished March 17th, 1857.— Ed. 
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and the plunder carried off by the Allies from Taku, which looked 
about as wretched as Worthing does in the month of January, could 
not have been found by the most experienced leader of a " Bazzia" 
in anything smaller than one of our large cities. In front of each of 
these villages fleets of junks were anchored or hauled into mud 
docks cut in the banks ; the majority were grain-vessels or vessels 
pressed into that service by our active friend the Taoutae of Shanghai, 
who remorselessly applies to his master's service the shipping of 
Amoy, Pu-chow-fu, Shanghai, or Shangtung, paying them only a 
small nominal freight — an act of oppression against which, instead 
of murmuring, the Chinese shipmaster quietly indemnifies himself 
by carrying a small venture of European produce, opium, cottons, 
and lucifer matches, &c, which he charges an enormous price upon, 
and cheats the government of all taxes and dues. 

Beyond the first 15 miles the Peiho improves rapidly: the soil 
overlieing the clay stratum increases in depth and fertility, signs of 
agriculture increase on either hand, fields of Indian corn, millet, 
bearded wheat, lettuces, and radishes, follow in rapid succession. 
The villages are embosomed in fruit orchards, or hide their ugliness 
in groves of handsome trees. Some of the reaches of the river 
become exceedingly picturesque, although there is a lack of the 
grotesque temple and quaint pagoda which give so marked a cha- 
racter to Chinese scenery in the south. From the masthead of the 
gunboat I was in, the villages, population, and cultivation appeared 
confined to the immediate vicinity of the Peiho, in two belts, varying 
from 2 to 4 miles in width. This I could only account for by the 
want of water elsewhere, and it was remarkable that in a distance of 
50 miles we only counted two small streams or creeks flowing into 
the Peiho. Beyond this belt of cultivation and its teeming popula- 
tion a dreary steppe was seen extending, on which trees were scarce 
and the houses few and isolated. It put me much in mind of the 
interminable plains of Eussia: however, I do not mean to assert 
that the plain of Chili is uninhabited, but that it is so by com- 
parison with the borders of the fresh- water streams, of which there 
are several flowing into the sea besides the Peiho, if the Chineso 
are to be believed. I counted at one time no less than 25 villages 
in sight from the masthead, and often 10 or 15 were visible: they 
were none of them ruined in condition, and all appeared full of 
inhabitants — stalwart naked labourers and hosts of noisy healthy 
children ; women were not seen until afterwards, and of them there 
was no lack. Our first arrival as the " avant-garde " of the squadron 
was a startling event to these poor villagers ; but a stranger sight 
was the whole male population of a village ranged along the bank, 
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on their hands and knees, and performing " kotow " as our gunboats 
passed, it would be difficult to witness. Besides this form of respect 
and reverence for the Fanqui, they each offered a token of peace and 
amity in the shape of a fowl, and here and there some, more fright- 
ened than the rest, shouted to the interpreter, Mr. H. N. Lay, " Hail, 
great king ! Oh pray be pleased to disembark and reign over us ! " 
One man at a village, who I fancy was a Christian convert, improved 
upon the proceedings by placing himself on his knees in the position 
of adoration, and continued so as long as H.M. gunboat Bustard re- 
mained in sight. He, poor fellow, was no doubt anxious to propitiate 
the demon that had so suddenly burst upon the quietude of his 
Chinese village ; but the application of his Christian teaching was 
as original as that of some Sandwich Islanders, who I heard not many 
years ago singing the 64th Psalm to soothe a heathen goddess who 
presides over their troublesome volcano. 

A reach, 3 miles long in a straight line, brought us in sight of the 
city of Tientsin, and the salt-heaps or magazines for which the city 
is famous commence at the end of this reach, near the remains of an 
old ruined tower which once guarded this approach. Owing to my 
consort, the Staunch, having grounded in this said reach in trying to 
turn under steam, it became my good fortune to enter Tientsin alone 
on board the Bustard, commanded by Lieut. Hallowes. The interest 
of that forenoon's work, May 26, 1858, will not be easily effaced 
from my memory. As every fresh point mentioned by Barrow and 
Ellis came in sight, I could not but recall with some degree of elation 
the altered circumstances under which the British flag now made its 
appearance. Then over the craft bearing our Ambassador floated a 
flag on which was written the lie that he was bearing tribute to a 
Chinese Emperor ; mandarins and rabble indulged in all their im- 
pertinences and arrogance ; and whereas then his audience with the 
Emperor took place to the air of " subjugation perfected!" by a 
Pekin band, it now appeared more than probable that an English 
one would shortly be performing " God save the Queen!" in the 
same spot. As our tiny craft with her crew of seamen and marines 
from the Furious sped on, we came abreast of the huge pyramids of 
salt, 100 feet high and 200 feet long, which formed a magnificent 
defence, and we naturally hoped to see a gun appear in sight to 
add some eclat to our capture of Tientsin. But we looked in vain ; 
not an armed man was visible anywhere. We now passed into the 
southern suburbs of the city — a long row of dingy hovels, the one 
on the eastern shore being the most extensive — or rather I ought to 
have said we screwed in between two long rows of human beings, 
piled head above head as thick as standing room would admit. 
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Astonishment, wonder, and curiosity had mastered all their fears. 
Presently we saw a bridge of boats extending across ahead, and 
beyond it the river evidently made a sharp bend to the right, whilst 
on the left, the mouth of the Great Canal was distinctly visible. We 
all cheered with delight ; we felt Tientsin was ours, and that in it 
we held, to use the figurative language of Shanghai, the throat of 
China! Although the mob officiously opened the bridge and ap- 
peared anxious to cheer us onward, I felt it was my duty to take up 
a position for sweeping the southern face of the city walls, and as 
they were now only a few hundred yards off, I anchored at the 
bridge. Two conspicuous public buildings were visible from the 
Bustard; one ahead looked down the reach, which from its importance 
we supposed to be the Temple at which, in 1793, Lord Macartney 
was met by the Emperor's Legate. This building subsequently 
became the abode of the allied Ambassadors. The other was only 
seen from the masthead : it was a handsome isolated building on the 
plain, about 1200 yards distance from the river ; its gorgeous paint- 
ing attracted our attention, and it strangely enough was the place 
in which the treaty of Tientsin was eventually signed. It was 
named by the Chinese " the Temple of the Glory of the Ocean." 

Hardly had our anchor reached the bottom before Chinamen and 
boys began to swim off with fowls, eggs, fruit, and vegetables for 
sale ; and as our seamen were revelling in a degree of wealth which 
was particularly irksome to them, consisting of copper coin captured 
in the batteries of Taku, the good folk of Tientsin were not a little 
astonished at the wonderful amount of wealth thus strangely pouring 
in upon them, and evinced every anxiety to take all possible advan- 
tage of it. In the height of the excitement, which our men increased 
to fever heat by showering handfuls of cash among the crowd for 
a scramble, a midshipman stationed aloft reported that a large body 
of Chinese troops were quitting the Temple of the Glory of the 
Ocean and marching into the city. The pivotrgun was rapidly 
cleared away and pointed over the crowd : the buyers and sellers 
became sadly agitated between fear and cupidity. We made signs 
that all we required was room enough to fire at their countrymen ; 
they appreciated the joke amazingly, cleared a space 50 yards wide 
in front of the gun's muzzle, and then sat down to see the fun. 
Happily for the retreating soldiery, as well as for the Temple of the 
Glory of the Ocean, the Bustard's gun could not be sufficiently ele- 
vated to clear the adjacent housetops, and I was unwilling to fire 
through them at the mandarins without some provocation, otherwise 
it is possible that His Excellency Lord Elgin would not have found 
that said temple sufficiently wind and water-tight for those con- 
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ferences, which have eventually led to the glorious treaty of Tientsin 
being signed within its walls. 

Having sent the boats of the Furious into the Great Canal, to be 
able to say that my ship's boats had been the first European ones 
to reach the northern end of that remarkable work, a piece of 
selfishness for which I hope to be pardoned, I returned in my galley 
to meet the Coromandel, bearing the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who joined us an hour or two afterwards. 

Tientsin consists of a small walled city, built in the form of a 
square, each face as nearly as possible a mile long, and each facing 
to the four cardinal points of the compass. In the centre of each 
of the time-worn walls a single gate opens out, giving only four 
outlets, a pretty good proof that it is not a very large place, and 
has not a very numerous population. It stands at the angle formed 
between the south bank of the Great Canal and the river Peiho, 
but its walls are from two to three hundred yards from the water's 
edge. Suburbs of some extent lie to the north and west and east, 
but on the plain facing the southern wall, few, if any, houses are 
seen. These suburbs consist for the major part, as does the city, 
of mud-built houses, giving the whole place an appearance of mean- 
ness and poverty, little in keeping with the general reputation of 
Tientsin for wealth and commercial importance. Previous travellers 
have, they say, been always struck with the numbers and busy 
character of its population ; we were disappointed in both respects, 
but it is possible that the circumstances tinder which we visited it 
may account for the seeming inactivity of the people ashore and 
afloat. The population, such as we saw, never exceeded 100,000 
souls, yet the residents vowed that there were half a million souls 
in Tientsin. All the prodigious floating population had naturally 
fled in their boats, and moreover it is quite possible that Tientsin, 
like Nijni-Novgorod or other great marts of Eussia and Siberia, 
becomes at times densely populated with merchants, boatmen, and 
other frequenters of fairs, and often relapses into what we saw it, a 
dull, dirty town with no large fixed population, and not exhibiting 
(because it does not retain) any of the wealth which is constantly 
passing through it. 

The streets within the city ran for the most part at right angles 
to each other ; in the suburbs they were far more eccentric : all were 
excessively ill-kept, and of all the strong-smelling places it has been 
my hard fate to visit in this land of strong and foul smells, Tientsin 
city and suburbs— streets, houses, and inhabitants — are the most 
disagreeable. They seem to be aware of it, and feed largely upon 
garlic to master the difficulty ; but to a visitor the odour is perfectly 
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capable of giving one nose-ache. All the water drank by the in- 
habitants is either that of the river or canal, and all day long 
thousands of stalwart water-bearers are rushing in and out of the 
city on four paved causeways especially intended for that purpose. 
This water as it is drawn is full of foreign matter and muddy : the 
Chinese clear it by putting into it a very small quantity of alum — a 
practice it became necessary to adopt ourselves, as the river- water, 
in its natural state, gave our men diarrhoea. Next to the vast store 
of salt which lined the river banks, the wood stores of Tientsin ap- 
peared very important and valuable. Acres of ground were covered 
with magnificent slabs of beech- wood, most of them 100 feet long, 
and from 4 to 9 inches thick. This wood enters largely into the 
construction of river craft in the province, and, in spite of its ten- 
dency to sun-rents, when coated with Chinese varnish, and wetted 
twice or thrice a day with water, stands the powerful sun of 
Northern China remarkably well. Nearly every house in the sub- 
urbs was a shop : those to which we gained admittance were very 
well furnished with the products of different parts of China ; articles 
from the southern and west provinces — Yunnan, Quantung, and 
Fokien, &c. — being dear, showing the want of greater facilities of 
interchange. Other articles — such as rattans, canes, peppers, spices, 
sugar, &c. — were plentiful ; but they, as well as tea, were in great 
demand, and dear. The profits that would have accrued to importers 
of all these articles would have been very handsome, and I heard 
that it would have taken many cargoes to have glutted the market. 
People at home often suppose tea and sugar to be produced all over 
China, but as a proof how great must be the demand for sugar 
alone in Northern China, I would point out from the Custom-house 
records of Shanghai, the following interesting figures, showing 
the extraordinary vitality of commerce in China : — 

European Imports. — Sugars Imported into Shanghai from Southern China 
and the Straits of Malacca. 

Sugar Imported. Value 

Plculs. Tons. £ sterling. 

1855. None imported by European 1 

vessels f 

1856. Durmgthe^entire year ending | ^^ = ^^ = ^^ 

1857. During an entire year .. .. 529,009 = 33,062 = 751,103 

Increase 5,667 = 346,569 

I do not deny that it is possible that a portion of this used for- 
merly to be imported in native craft, and that it may only be con- 
sidered as so much tonnage added to the European carrying trade ; 
still it is said that the native vessels visiting Shanghai have in no 
wise decreased in number in an equal ratio, which would have 
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been the case, had the trade been merely one of transfer from 
native to foreign bottoms. Nearly every shop I entered at Tientsin 
had some article or other of European manufacture ; sad trash for 
the most part, but still high-priced ; indeed I saw more British, 
American, and German articles in Tientsin than the shops of Canton 
or Shanghai usually exhibited. There being no staple export from 
Tientsin, the trade there must be purely an import one ; and from 
the profusion of metals we observed here, there could be no diffi- 
culty as to purchasing until some products, such as wool, hides, 
coals, were brought into the market as a return. All the thousands 
of junks from the south were leaving in ballast, their returns for 
grain being silver and copper coin. Considering how severely 
China drains our money-market, we shall have every reason to 
rejoice if, apart from opium, we can discover some mode of creating 
a purely import trade in Northern China to balance the exports of 
the South. 

Grain is, and must be, the great article of commerce in Tientsin. 
Formerly, whilst China was at peace within its borders, the canal 
perfect, and communication between her rice-producing districts 
and the capital assured, it would have been difficult to have com- 
peted with our Indian rice against the Chinese farmer ; but not im- 
possible, for be it remembered we import that grain largely into 
Canton. But the canal is irredeemably ruined by the Hoang-Ho 
River having altered its course. Rebellion, ruin, and misery have 
for years prevailed in Central China ; the route by sea has been 
voluntarily adopted by the authorities. Our rice is largely bought 
up at Shanghai and sent by junks to Tientsin; as the following 
figures will show, we have merely to step in as carriers of that 
grain and to cheapen it. The Shanghai import of rice in European 
vessels shows the following increase : — 

Value 
Rice Imported. Value . r na at Shanghai. 

PicuU. InTaels. lons " £ sterling. 

Year ( j year to June 30th. 

1856 \ I year to Dec. 31«t.. 110,000 = 220,000 = 7,000 = 7,333 

1857 { ^haf/yTar '.'. '.'.} 86 *' 6 " = 1,810,849 = 54,039 = 603,281 

Increase in one year .. ., 47,039 = 595,948 

And how dire must be the need in Northern China for rice is best 
proved by the following facts, which will give some assurance to 
the trader of the amount of fair profit he may count upon : — 

Dollars. d. 

Su mm erofl858 .. ..j^S = 3 a picu! or 2 per ,b. 
Winter of 1857-1858 .. Rice at Pekin = 12 „ 8 „ 
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The above price at Pekin was, of course, a famine one, but it was 
not so at Tientsin, for two-thirds of the grain expected had arrived 
safely, and the local harvest of wheat was an average ; yet we saw 
hundreds of athletic men starving, and the major portion of the 
labourers looked but ill-fed on boiled beans and tares, which we 
should only have fed cattle upon. This trade for the rice of Akyab 
and Siam will be the first and readiest opened with Northern China, 
apart from her coasting trade ; it will then remain for the Chambers 
of Commerce of Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield to bestir them- 
selves, by employing active agents to ascertain the wants of these 
provinces, and then to strive and produce it better and cheaper than 
they can make it. It is very certain that the commercial houses 
now in China are too well satisfied with the rapid fortunes made in 
their present course of export trade to speculate in new markets. 
People who, in three or four years, can clear 30,000?. in exporting 
tea and silks, very justly will object to entering on new lines of 
commerce. Our import trade into China must be watched and 
fostered from home, or other nations more enterprising and specu- 
lative, will monopolize the metallic wealth which lies fallow in the 
North of China as it did in the Indies in former days, when all nations 
bought and none sold there. American drills and Eussian broad- 
cloth were plentiful in Tientsin : the former might have some right 
there ; but now that Eussia has become too wise to continue to tax 
those of her subjects who drink tea, so as to furnish Chinamen with 
cloth cheaper in Pekin than a Eussian can buy it at Moscow, the 
fault will be ours if, in Christmas, 1859, a yard of anything but 
Yorkshire broadcloth is sold in the province of Chili. 

All supplies needed for the table were most abundant at Tientsin ; 
sheep, poultry, vegetables, and fruit procurable to any extent. We 
ordered beef, and cattle came ; there were occasional laments, on the 
part of the authorities, at our voracious consumption of an animal 
so useful for agricultural purposes, but there was no lack of them. 
The following tariff was laid down by the allied Commanders-in- 
Chief, in concurrence with the magistrates, as fair market prices ; 
and, according to our ideas of money, everything was very cheap. 

Tariff of Prices established at Tientsin 28th May, 1858. 

Bullocks (average 4 cwt.) 10 dollars = 40s. each. 

Sheep 2 dollars = 8s. 

Fowls (per dozen) 1 dollar = 4s. 

Ducks „ .. .. ..... 2 dollars = 8s. 

Geese „ 2 dollars = 8s. 

Eggs (per 1000) 3 dollars = 12s. 

Vegetables (per (picul) cwt.) .... 1 dollar 50 cts. = 6s. 

Ice (per cwt.) 200 cash = 2d. 

Pigs according to size From 1 dollar 50 cts. = 6s. 

Yams (per cwt.) 1 dollar = 4s. 

Pears and apples (per 100) .... 1 dollar = 4s. 
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The Peiho River, as will be seen by reference to the enclosed 
eye-sketch of Tientsin, turns sharply off to the right (or to the east) 
just at the junction of the Great Canal, and then recurves back for 
a mile to the westward before the channel again resumes its 
northerly and southerly direction. By this strange twist the river 
gives a vast increase of water frontage to the city and suburbs. 
Immediately opposite to the salient point formed by this sudden 
bend, a small canal is seen on the eastern shore, and numbers of 
small boats, of a peculiarly flat construction, were daily seen coming 
down it laden with grain and millet seed, and then ascending the 
Peiho and When-ho Rivers. I believe they came from the city of 
Lutai, situated on a stream northward of the Peiho, flowing nearly 
parallel to the lower portion of its course, and discharging itself 
into the sea about 10 miles north-east of the entrance of the Peiho. 
This stream we had early information about, and the junk-sailors 
said it was largely used as a place of import for vessels of lighter 
draught than those usually ascending the Peiho as high as Tientsin, 
and that a canal from Lutai enabled boats to convey the cargoes to 
Tientsin and Pekin. After operations commenced, and trade was 
totally interrupted in the Peiho, this northern stream was largely 
used by the Chinese, and fleets of junks varying from 25 to 50 in 
number were constantly counted going in and out of it. For some 
reason or other none of the British vessels visited it, but in any 
future operations against Pekin the blockade of this stream will be 
as necessary as that of the Peiho. Lutai will be found marked in 
the map of Chili (or Pe-cheli, as it was then called), drawn by 
Arrowsmith, to which I alluded in the first part of these papers. 

To return to the Peiho. Abreast the town — indeed, throughout 
the whole extent of Tientsin — there was at least 18 feet at low- 
water, without a single shoal or obstruction; but, just as the 
northern suburb is cleared, an extensive shallow commences, a 
mile in extent, having only 6 feet on it at low-water, and about 
10 feet at high-water. Just above this flat, a fine canal is seen 
to the north-west, spanned by a handsome bridge ; this canal, 
we were informed, communicated with the great city of " Pan- 
elling " or " Pan-ting." Vast numbers of river-craft were reported 
to have escaped up this artificial stream. In Macartney's map this 
canal is not marked, or perhaps it has been subsequently con- 
structed, although of that I have strong doubts. The river beyond 
the canal, and just at the confluence of the When-ho, or Salt River, 
deepens suddenly to five fathoms, but does not long remain so, as 
the Peiho now commences to assume a totally different character 
to what it is below Tientsin. Artificial embankments exist on 
either side directly the mouth of the "When-ho is passed, especially 
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on the eastern hand, and, apart from shallows, the channel is very 
narrow, and turns rapidly from one side to the other. We soon 
found it necessary to abandon the Bustard gunboat for one of lighter 
draught, the Kestrel, Lieutenant Kason in command. Taking 
advantage of high-water, which only gave us from 6 to 7 feet in the 
deepest part of a long reach 3 miles above the When-ho, we pushed 
past several populous villages, the men and boys in which volun- 
tarily turned out to track our boats, or drag at the gunboat's 
hawsers. The river was nowhere more than 100 yards broad, in 
many places not more than 200 feet, and the difficulties of the navi- 
gation increased apace as we advanced. Under these circumstances, 
the senior officer decided on not risking the grounding of the gun- 
boat where she would not float off until the next spring tides ; we 
therefore turned back in our reconnaissance when abreast of the 
village named, I believe, " Quam-yin," and about 9 to 10 miles 
beyond " Tientsin." At this point there was still a rise of tide of 
2 feet 6 inches, and the flood was perceptible. The river was 
200 feet broad, with a narrow channel, in which from 8 to 10 
feet water existed for a width of 25 feet, equal to about that of a gun- 
boat ; the rest of the stream was very shoal. Three fine villages 
were in sight, the farthest, a brick-built one, of evident importance. 
There was every appearance, in marks upon the river-bank, of 
the river being at times much higher than when we saw it, and, 
from all I heard, I feel little doubt that, in early spring during 
the thaws, and in autumn or summer rains, there would be no 
difficulty in one of our small-class gunboats, lightened to 4 feet, 
ascending one-third of the way up to Tung-chow, the landing- 
place for the city of Pekin, or about 20 miles above Tient-sin, 
leaving only 40 miles to be done with rowboats. A boatman of 
the Peiho, whom I interrogated through Mr. Lay, said that one- 
third of the way between Tientsin and Tung-chow, the river had 
deep water in it ; that in the next third it was as deep as Up to his 
waist, and the rest of the way it was only knee deep. It is true 
that, during the time the water in the Peiho is highest, the current 
would be strongest; still that would be no great obstacle with 
steam-power and an unlimited amount of manual labour at com- 
mand. The country above Tientsin varied in no degree from that 
immediately below it. A splendid paved road exists between 
Tientsin and Pekin, and in dry Weather the whole plain is passable 
for carriages, men, or horses. If, at any future time, military opera- 
tions against Pekin be necessary, the months of April, May, and 
June would be the best to employ. The course of the Peiho 
should be followed to Tung-chow for facilities of transport, sup- 
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plies, manual labour, and fresh-water ; depots should be there 
established, and the fall of Pekin would be assured with no great 
difficulty. 

The only general remarks upon Chili that I have to add, are 
touching the climate. Nothing could have been more invigorating 
and delicious than the weather we experienced throughout April and 
May. Europeans could work in the sun with perfect impunity, and 
the nights were cold enough to wear blue clothing and to sleep 
under a blanket. During June the power of the sun increased very 
much, but the nights, particularly on shore, were still very refresh- 
ing. Two hot days were, in June, invariably followed by a tornado, 
generally coming from the north-west, which cooled the atmosphere 
amazingly. 

Dry, hot winds from the desert of Kobi were occasionally experi- 
enced ; they were not more trying than the siroccos of the Mediter- 
ranean, and, provided no violent exertion was called for during 
their continuance, which never exceeded more than twelve hoxirs, 
no evil ensued. 

The following are the maximum and minimum temperatures 
registered during 84 days off the Peiho Eiver and in Tient-sin : — 





Maximum. 


Minimum. 




»Fahr. 


"Fahr. 


Thermometer on board ship, April 


.. 68 


46 


., „ May 


.. 74 


50 


„ on shore June 


.. 86 


62 


„ in the ship July 


.. 98 


73 



During the same period of 84 days — that is, from the 14th April 
to the 14th July — the wind prevailed as follows : — 

12 days the wind prevailed from North to East. 
12 days „ „ North to West. 

38 days „ „ South to East. 

22 days „ „ South to "West. 

Just prior to quitting Tientsin the temperature rose to 96° 
during the day in the shade, and we thought it very hot ; but when 
in. a week subsequently we found ourselves gasping in the hot, 
Bteam-like atmosphere of the Yang-ze-kiang, all looked back with 
regret to the clear and bracing climate we had left behind us in 
Northern China. 

At some future day I hope to be able to throw together some 
remarks upon the Gulf of Leotong and the Corea, but for the pre- 
sent I must draw this long paper to a close with every apology to 
the Fellows of the Eoyal Geographical Society for having so long 
detained them upon a subject of which possibly 1 may have over- 
estimated the interest and importance. 
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Off the Peiho River, Gulf of Peeheli, tot. 38° 55' 18" N.; \<mg.\Yl° 54' 30" e., 
distant 8 or 84 miles from the Forts at the entrance of the River, in 22 ft. 
at low water. 

From this position the land about the entrance of the river is just visible 
from a ship's deck in fine weather ; and with a glass the forts (since destroyed) 
and a joss-house in the village are easily distinguished — the joss-house 
n. 68° w., and fort n. 60° w., true. The bottom is a mixture of saud and mud, 
and holds well ; but a strong breeze causes a very disturbed sea, and no doubt 
the heavy winter gales would render a more sheltered spot desirable. 

The river itself is barred by a shallow bank of sand, mud, and in some 
places small stones, extending completely across its mouth, and having at low 
water spring-tides no more than 2 feet over it in any part. The rise and fall 
at spring-tides is about 9 feet ; therefore a vessel drawing 10 ft. 8 in. might 
safely cross the bar at the highest springs, and in July, under favourable cir- 
cumstances as to wind, &c, 1 ft. more might accomplish it, as the south-west 
monsoon, when fairly set in, appears to increase the depth to that amount. 

Strangers entering should examine the bar at low water, when the remains 
of old bamboo-beacons used by the Chinese junks will be seen, and serve as 
the best guides to the channel. By using these no difficulty will be expe- 
rienced until the water begins to deepen, when the ripple on the banks on 
either side will be a safe guide right to the entrance. 

The time of high-water in April, at full and change, was 4 h 8 m , but in 
July 3 h 30 m ; and the highest tide generally happened on the second and third 
days after new or full moon. 

The most water ever actually measured by me on the bar was 11 ft. ; but 
from the Register of Tides kept on board the ship, allowing for the difference 
of depth, I find as much as 12 ft. in July. The tides near the entrance run 
very strong nearly across the course at the first of the bar, but more fairly 
in, when farther advanced, the flood running to the northward and ebb to the 
southward, changing with the change of tide. When once the rising has com- 
menced, it continues very rapidly, and the slack is of very short duration. A 
vessel of 10 ft. draught should therefore be prepared to start at a full hour 
before high-water time, so as to ensure not missing the greatest depth, as the 
tide commences to fall fully an hour before it ceases running up between the 
forts. 

Dunning from the Straits of Mia-Tao for the anchorage off the Peiho River, 
a w.n.w. course was found to carry several ships a considerable distance to the 
southward — so much so that they arrived steering n.n.w., and even n., to tho 
anchorage. This I attribute to a constant southerly set ; it was observed 
more particularly during the time of the north-east monsoon, and may possibly 
not exist at all times. 

During the passage across from Mia-Tao soundings will be obtained the 
whole distance, and will give sufficient warning of the approach to land to 
prevent running into danger. 

The Sha-lin-tien islands and banks were not examined by us ; but the joss- 
house on the centre of the eastern island was seen, and being distinctly visible 
eight or ten miles off, would serve as a very good landfall to direct to the 
anchorage. 

During the north-east monsoon a day seldom passes without a strong breeze ; 
and although none were experienced during our stay sufficient to cause 
anxiety as to the ship's anchorage, great difficulty was experienced by boats in 
getting back to their ships : they should therefore always be provided for a 
day or two of absence. 

These strong breezes came on sometimes very suddenly, and were not con- 
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fined to any quarter, changing without warning from south-east to north-west, 
and blowing at a force of 7. After the month of May, or when the south-west 
monsoon had fairly set in, the weather hecame much more settled, sea-hreezes, 
or those from east and south-east, setting in soon after noon, and continuing 
until the next morning. 

Generally south-east, south-west, and westerly winds carry the lowest 
barometer, and north-west and northerly the highest. 

Stephen Cotjbt, Master b.n., 
H. M. S. Furious. 

The President, in proposing a vote of thanks to Captain Sherard Osborn, 
said: We always receive any "stray leaves" which come from our friend 
Captain Osborn with gratitude ; and I am quite sure that he has never sent 
any communication to us, whether from the Arctic regions or the Sea of Azof, 
which has excited greater interest among the Fellows of the Geographical 
Society than this vivid and striking description of the bay and river which 
lead to the metropolis of China. There are, I know, persons present who are 
well capable of throwing additional light upon the subject. 

Capt. W. H. Hall, b.n., f.b.g.s. — I may just mention that I was in the 
Gulf of Pecheli, when a youngster, in the Lyra, and that I quite coincide with 
all that Capt. Sherard Osborn has said of that interesting part of China ; in 
fact, I have been much gratified and edified in hearing such a good account of 
that part of China from one who has gone over the same ground as myself. I 
certainly did not go up the river ; but as a midshipman, with Lord Amherst's 
embassy, I entered the mouth of the Peiho in a boat, and I was glad to find 
that the last expedition got up so much farther than we did, and that they 
did so much good service. 

Mb. Wm. Lockhabt, f.b.g.s. — With much pleasure I have heard the paper 
read from Captain Osborn, and I hope it will be the prelude to many papers of a 
similar kind regarding the north part of China, which has hitherto been an 
entirely unknown region. It is to be hoped, now that we are about to have 
large intercourse with the coast of China, that it will be one of the first efforts 
of our Government to institute an inquiry into the nature of that coast. We 
have no good charts, and there are no means of forwarding commercial enter- 
prises beyond Shanghai. There are imperfect charts of some portions of the 
coast ; and it is of great importance that the whole coast should be carefully 
investigated. As to the Gulf of Tartary — a very important region — we 
know little about it ; for when our ships were there in 1856 there was 
little time or opportunity for extensive surveys to be made. It was with great 
pleasure I heard the remarks of Captain Osborn as to the increasing trade of 
Shanghai. It is astonishing that within fifteen or sixteen years so much 
should have been done in that place. When we went there in 1843 there was 
nothing on the banks of the river but a few mud-hovels and shipyards. Now 
it is an extensive and handsome city of palaces, along the edge of the river for 
about a mile or a mile and a half. 

This place, with Fu-chow for black tea — Shanghai being for silk and 
green tea — and the large town Han-kow, up the Yang-ze-kiang, for the 
sale of European goods, will be the three important places for foreign trade 
in future. It is true we have access, or shall have access, in the next 
year to large portions of China, especially on the northern coast, which we 
have hitherto not visited. But the other ports in the north of China are of 
little commercial consequence compared with these three places. Fu-chow 
was at one time of little importance ; but in consequence of the disturbances 
in the south of China, consequent upon the breaking out of the rehellion, 
immense quantities of black tea for exportation have been sent to that place. 
Shanghai, from the time of our British merchants going there, has ever been 
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of growing importance. Captain Sherard Osborn's account of the silk trade 
there is quite within the limits. These two places, with the addition of Han- 
kow, are the three important points of China for foreign trade. Canton may 
regain for some years much of its ancient renown as a place of trade, but it 
will never be the important place it was some years ago. Access to Tien-tsin 
and Pekin is of great political importance, but the new consular ports of Nun- 
chang in Manchuria, Tang-chow in the province of Shantung, Swatow in 
Canton province, Kung-chow in Hainan, and Taewin-fu in Formosa, will 
probably never have any very great and important trade. There may be one 
or two ships go to them occasionally, but the three places I have named 
—Shanghai, Fu-chow, and Han-kow — will be the great points of export 
from China. Han-kow has not been visited by Captain Osborn, nor by any 
foreigner ; but when we get more intercourse with China, it will, I think, be 
a most important place. The reason we suppose it to be so important is, 
from the accounts we receive from the native merchants, who we know 
resort there in large numbers. 

One other point that I may allude to is the northern mouth of the Yellow 
River. I am glad to hear Captain Osborn bear witness to the truth of some 
remarks that I made upon this point last session to the Society. It is interest- 
ing to find that other observers going to that region have noticed this extra- 
ordinary change in the course of the Yellow River — that, instead of flowing 
into the Yellow Sea, it goes to the north of the Shangtung promontory, and 
falls into the Gulf of Pecheli. As I said before, it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary changes that have ever taken place in modern days in so large a river. 
It is astonishing that so extensive a stream should be diverted from its course, 
and pass two hundred miles to the northward. I think the Chinese will have 
to incur great expense in building up the banks of the Yellow River, for it 
cannot possibly remain in its present state without great loss to the country. 
It is not merely that the stream is diverted, but the consequence is, that much 
of the level ground of the provinces of Chi-li and Shantung is under water at 
the present time, forming an extensive marsh, and is thrown out of cultivation. 
This loss of arable land has been a great loss to the whole of that district. 
The district is hilly, and the Yellow River having broken over the plains, 
the inhabitants have very little ground left to cultivate. When the present 
rebellion is put down, one of the first things that the Chinese will have to 
carry out will be a series of engineering works on the banks of this river, so as 
to compel it to return to its former course. It cannot be allowed to fill up 
the Gulf of Pecheli with its deposits. That gulf being the road to Pekin, the 
Chinese themselves will be very anxious to keep it open ; and certainly if the 
Yellow River continue to flow into the Gulf, it will shoal it up, and make it 
a broad plain. That will be very undesirable for the welfare and prosperity 
of Pekin, which depends essentially upon the river for the whole of its rice, 
which is brought from the south of China to the north. The voyage from 
Shanghai to the mouth of the Peiho is made by sea-going junks ; and in con- 
sequence of the Grand Canal being stopped up by the rebels, the Chinese have 
had to send large quantities of grain by sea. They consider this very unde- 
sirable ; and no doubt as soon as possible they will reinstate the passage of 
the Grand Canal, which has been blocked up in many places, and so prevented 
the rice-junks from going along its channel for the last five or six years. 
These two circumstances have greatly interfered with the prosperity of northern 
China, and the people have been greatly reduced in their circumstances in con- 
sequence of the high price of grain. It is true, as Captain Osborn remarks, 
that immense quantities are shipped to the north every year, but the expense 
of carriage, either by canal as formerly, or by sea as at the present time, is 
so great that, instead of costing two dollars, as at Shanghai, a picul — which is 
133 lbs. — it costs from ten to fifteen at Pekin. By and by probably great use 
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will be made of foreign ships in carrying this rice to Pekin as soon as peace is 
thoroughly restored. I am very glad to have heard from Captain Osboin 
that he has ascertained something more about the northern branch of the 
Yellow River than we previously knew. I hope in the course of a little time, 
as our ships and men-of-war are enabled to survey the coast, that we may 
gain some exact information as to the point where the mouth of the Yellow 
lliver exists. At present we do not know where it falls into the sea, beyond 
the mere fact that its present or northern mouth is somewhere between the 
outlet of the Pei-ho and the promontory of Shantung. 

The President. — The Society has doubtless heard with much satisfaction, 
from a person so well acquainted with the resources of China as Mr. Lockhart, 
so clear an explanation of what we may expect as the result of our treaty 
of commerce with the Chinese. Engineers will really have stout work if 
such an operation is to be attempted as the restoration of the ancient course 
of the Yellow River, which, owing to the neglect of the government, has 
broken its bounds and changed its course by flowing to the north. 

In summing up what had been brought forward respecting China, the Pre- 
sident stated that, if time had permitted, some very valuable extracts from the 
MSS. of the late Captain Parish, r.a., who had accompanied Lord Macartney's 
celebrated expedition to Pekin, would have been read. Sir Woodbine Parish 
had thoughtfully forwarded these documents of his relative, including illus- 
trative sketches, of which Sir G. Staunton had made great use in his well- 
known work. 



The Second Paper read was — 

2. On the Search for Leichhardt, and the Australian Desert. By the 
Eev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, m.a., f.e.g.s. 

The last letter from Leichhardt was dated " Mount Abundance, 
April 4th, 1848." Since then two expeditions have found traces which 
are considered to have referred to him. The one expedition was that 
of Mr. Hely in 1852, and the other that of Mr. Gregory in 1858. 

Mr. Hely found two camps 150 miles from Mount Abundance, 
each of them marked with the cypher XV. A., enclosed within a 
rude border of bent lines that bore some resemblance to a letter L., 
and which he interprets as indicating " Leichhardt, April 15." 
He also heard from the natives of the neighbourhood that Leichhardt 
was murdered at that very place. 

Mr. Gregory found remains that he concluded to be those of 
Leichhardt 80 to 100 miles farther towards the interior than Hely's 
camps, and, as such, to refute the report of his previous death at 
the latter place. The remains consisted of an L cut upon a tree 
by a camp ; of the marks of sharp axes ; of some saplings that had 
been cut with them ; and of two horses running wild. 

The object of Mr. Clarke is to show that neither the discoveries 
of Mr. Hely nor those of Mr. Gregory have any reference to the 
camps or fate of Leichhardt. 
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